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THE HAPPY LAND. 


Tue happy land! 
Studded with cheerful homesteads, fair to see, 
With garden grace and household symmetry ; 
How grand the wide-brow’d peasant’s lordly mien, 
The matron’s smile serene! 

O happy, happy land! 


The happy land! 
Half-hid in the dewy grass the mower blithe 
Sings to the day-star as he whets his scythe; 
And to his babes at eventide again 
Carols as blithe a strain. 

O happy, happy land! 


The happy land! 
Where, in the golden sheen of autumn eves, 
The bright-hair’d children play among the sheaves, 
Or gather ripest apples all the day, 
As ruddy-cheek’d as they. 
O happy, happy land! 
Wituiam James Linton. 


ee Ee eS 
In church they are taught to love God: after 


church they are practised to love their neighbor. 
LANDOR. 


Poetry has been the guardian angel of human- 
aty in all ages. > LAMARTINE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FOURTH OF JULY COASTING PARTY. 


BY SARAH AVERY FAUNCE. 


ELEN and Richard came running in from 
school one day in June, waving a letter 
for grandma. 

Helen was allowed to cut it open, then both the 
children crept under grandma’s arms while she 
read it. 

“What do you think, my little letter-carriers,”” - 
she said. ‘“ You have brought a message this time 
for your own precious selves. It is from great- 
grandma, and this is what she says: ‘If you can 
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persuade the twins’ mother to spare them, bring 
them up here for two or three weeks, and let them 
get strong and rosy sliding down hill.’ ” 

Now great-grandma Seaver, in spite of her 
name, was really a very tiny woman, who lived up 
in Vermont. Until now she had always told the 
truth; but what could she mean by sliding down 
hill in July? 

Just then mamma came into the room, and the 
letter was passed over for her to read. 

“Do you think, Ellen,” asked grandma, “that I 
might take them.with me for a visit to the old 
home?” 

“]’ll think about it,” said mamma. After talk- 
ing it over with papa, in the way which all good 
mothers have, she told the children that on the 
very next Monday they would really be in the cars, 
flying along to Vermont. 

“Shall I take my skates, too, mamma?” ques- 
tioned Richard. “Ifthere’s snow to slide on, there 
must be ice.” 

Mamma looked rather funny; but she only said: 
“No, I think not. If you need them I can send 
them to you.” 

Can you imagine how happy the children were as 
they began that delightful journey by the clear, 
shining rivers, and along the side of mountains, 
where the gray squirrels were having gay times of 
their own? 

When the afternoon was nearly over, Helen 
thought of her mamma, and said softly, ‘‘Seem’s if 
it’s a long ways off up here, grandma.” 

Perhaps the kind conductor knew that she was 
homesick, for he called very loudly, “The next 
stop is Greenslope ”; and they must be ready to 
leave the car, for this would be great-grandma’s 
town. 

Great-grandpa was at the station to meet them, 
so that between getting acquainted with him and 
having the first buck-board ride of their lives 
Helen soon forgot that the geography drew any 
line between Massachusetts and Vermont. 

When the farm-house came in sight, grandpa 
said, “ There’s your great-grandma watching for 
us.” Sure enough she was, with hugs and kisses, 
and an invitation to “hurry in to supper, for they 
would need a long sleep to be rested fot coasting.” 

About six o’elock the next morning a gloomy 
voice called from across the hall, ‘“ Helen, isn’t it 
mean? It never snowed a bit!” 

“O Richard, truly? How long do you s’pose 
*twill be before it does?” 

A sorry-looking girl and boy slipped quietly into 
their chairs at the breakfast table an hour later. 

“Well, little folks,” said grandpa, rubbing his 
hands, “are you all aboard for our coasting party?” 

“Why, but it didn’t snow last night, not one 
single bit,” said Helen, her chin quivering; for, 
surely, it was unkind of him to make fun of their 
disappointment. 

“Bless your heart, my lassie, did you think we 
had snow in July, even in this cold state? Just 
put on your hats, when you have eaten enough, 
and trot along with me while we get out the sled.” 

Helen looked at Richard, and Richard at Helen. 
Sled? 
was certainly a queer man. 

He led them to a long shed which stood behind 
the big barn, with its mows of sweet-smelling hay, 
and drew out something that looked like a pair of 
runners with boards to hold them together. 

Next he dragged it across the road and through 
the bars to the top of a lovely green hill that sloped 
sharply down to a meadow greener still. 

“You see, we can use our sled almost all the 
year round,” said grandpa, “while yours has to be 
packed away more than half the time. Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, please take your seats.” 

Helen could hardly understand yet what was go- 
ing to happen, and, as she jumped on the’ sled, 


What did it all mean? This new grandpa 


managed to whisper to Richard, “ Guess he thinks 
we're babies, to make believe this way, ’stead of 
most seven years old.” 

The words were no sooner said than she added a 
loud “Oh, my!” for, with a little push, grandpa 
semt the sled flying down hill over the smooth 
grass until they came to a stop in the meadow. 

“Why, we never s’posed a bit that we could 
truly slide,” exclaimed Richard. “It’s ever so 
much more fun than snow, and lots comf’tabler 
than winter. May we go down once more, 
please?” 

“ That’s what you came for,” laughed grandpa. 

Putting two fingers in his mouth, he gave a 
shrill whistle; and down the hill trotted old Kate, 
the white horse that had brought them from the 
station. Grandpa fastened her securely to the 
sled, saying, “Sit right still now, children, and 
we'll slide wp hill.” 

‘Oh! It’s’most like‘Alice in Wonderland,’ ” said 
Helen as they rode back through the shady lane 
that wound around the hill. 

Down and up they went, again and again, until 
grandpa said it was getting too hot for old Kate, 
and they must wait until the next morning. 

‘“ We had sucha good time,” Helen told grandma. 

“Guess the other fellows’ll wish they could 
come,” said Richard. 

But what would a good time be if you couldn’t 
tell it to mamma? Before night there was a letter 
flying home to her, telling of the first happy day, 
and at the end of it was written: “No matter 
how hot ’tis, we know that our nice green snow 
won't melt. We don’t need our skates.” 


HYMN. 


(This poem was written to be sung at the completion 
of the Concord Monument, April 19, 1836.) 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 

To die, or leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 

The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


Ratroh Watpo Emerson. 
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BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


$6 OME over, can’t you? Now! 
up. Can't holler it. 
guess. Come!” 
Sidney Strong, spraying his mother’s flower-beds 
in the late June twilight, called to Francis Long at 
work in his father’s garden across the way. 
Whatever Francis’ task was, it seemed that it 
could bedeferred; for he left it and joined Sidney 
immediately. 


Something’s 
And you’d never 


“Now tell me!” he demanded, dodging a shower 


of drops sparkling as the rays of the corner light 
fell upon the stream. “I didn’t know there was 
anything,” he added apprehensively. 

“There isn’t,” answered Sidney, promptly. 
is the other kind,— something prime! 
pect it myself,— not this year. 


ee It 
I didn’t ex- 
I kind of thought 


they would, maybe, sometime; but to have it now, 
just as we’re well started,— oh, it’s fine! ” 

Francis’ curiosity had warmed into impatience 
by this time. 

“Well, if you aren’t going to tell,” he com- 
plained. 

“TI am,” rejoined Sidney. “Only, you see, I 
don’t want any of those fellows to hear.” And he 
pointed to a group of boys shouting over football : 
a little way down the street. 

“Come on into the office. Father’s out; and 
we'll be by ourselves, and nobody round. ‘There! 
What do you say to marching in the procession 
this Fourth? .Guard of honor, just ahead of the 
Vets., with the C. C.’s, just behind the gover- 
nor?” 

Francis’ eyes shone. 

“ Sure?” 

“Sure.” eS 

“Nobody’s chaffing you? You're certain of it?” 

“Certain! Itold you! Why, it’s the C. C.’s them- 
selves. UncleJacktoldme. They’re going to take 
us right along with them; that is, if they do conclude 


to. They haven’t really decided yet. That's what 
I wanted to talk about.” 
“It is splendid!” said Francis. “And your’ 


uncle ’twas told you? ” 

“This afternoon,” said Sidney. “He said he 
thought they would. They haven't voted on it yet. 
But he said he wanted us to be ready. That’s 
what bothers me. Weare ready,— and I told him 
so,— uniforms and all. And he said himself that 
our discipline was perfect. He looked kind 0’ 
queer, though, when I answered him, as if I was 
the one that didn’t understand about it,—as if, 
maybe, ’twas something else entirely.” 

“Maybe it’s us,” said Francis, inelegantly. 

“What about us? I don’t see.” 

“We rank well straight through. He could find 
that out,” said Francis. “Might be something out 
of school. And—what do the C. C.’s stand for, 
anyway?” 

““Civic Club, good citizenship, justice, you know, 
and—and brotherhood. The square thing all 
round. They make a great deal of the Constitu- 
tion — no, I guess it is the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence — any time of year. Yes, I know it’s 
that. I’ve heard ’em talk about it. They try to 
live up to it, you see.” 

“Maybe they think we don’t,” suggested Fran- 
cis. 

“We're not men yet,” returned Sidney. “ Be- 
sides, what do we do that isn’t in line with it? I 
don’t see! ” i 

“You might ask your Uncle Jack when he comes 
over again.” 

“Don’t know when that'll be,” said Sidney, 
doubtfully. “He was round to-day, you know. 
He’s inspector.” 

“Oh, is he? I didn’t know.” And then Francis 
turned around to look at a new chart behind him, 
and Sidney was suddenly very busy with the but- 
ton of his father’s stable bell. 

“We might look it up,” he said. But, just as 
Francis assented, a silver whistle, blown a little 
more sharply than was its wont, sounded across 
the street; and he had to go. 

But Sidney, after he had let him out, turned 
back into the office again, and took down an old 
parchment copy of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence that hung over an antique desk in the corner, 
and read it over to himself very slowly and care- 
fully. “‘Free and equal,— certain inalienable 
rights,— life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” The sentences framed themselves again in 
his brain, after he had put it back into its place. 

How much it meant,—all of it! Just what 
every loyal-minded man purposed, too, and be- 
lieved in. And Sidney held himself erect, and felt 
himself a man as he thought about it. 


And then he turned off the lights, all save one, 
and straightened the chairs, and left the shadowy 
room, with its scent of leathern bindings, and its 
lingering odors of drugs and ether, blending 
oddly with the fragrance of a vase full of June 
lilies that the doctor’s little daughter had placed 
that day on her father’s table, and went away to 
bed. 

He did not stop thinking about it all, however. 
Indeed, having gotten the substance of the Dec- 
laration into his mind, its sentences would recur 
to him in the most unexpected places, and in cir- 
cumstances that seemed to have no connection 
with them. But they fitted, it must be owned, 
almost too well. Indeed, the application was 
sometimes surprising. 

It was odd, was it not, that, when Sidney had 
just remembered an errand: of his father’s which 
he had promised to do the night before, and that 
when, at half-past eight, he was on the point of 
getting Carl Spencer to do it for him right away, 
it should suddenly occur to him that it was 
not at all fair to Carl, nor being, perhaps, quite 
honest with his father to do so. 

He would have paid Carl well, and he knew that 
Carl could hardly risk offending him by refusing. 
The doctor employed him frequently, and he 
needed all he could earn. But he would miss a 
recitation if he went, and he could, not afford to 
risk what he might miss by it. Not promotion,— 
Carl was sure of that,— but the scholarship which 
‘he had been trying for, and which, Sidney hap- 
pened to know, was practically his already, if 
nothing were altered. And the money meant a 
great deal to Carl. So Sidney stopped and 
thought about it. 

And it ended in his going to his father, just set- 
ting out on his round of calls, and telling him just 
how it was. Fortunately, it could be put off yet 
a little longer,— till afternoon, perhaps. Espe- 
cially when Sidney had explained how much Carl 
needed the halves and quarters that came in such 
ways, and had told him how brave he was, and how 
trusty. And—when once the doctor was set 
thinking of it —a great many things came out of 
it no one had thought of before, which were likely 
to smooth Carl’s path more than one would have 
believed. 

Then at school there was Peter Norris. Peter 
was the janitor’s son, and he kept the lower halls 
and the steps and playground tidy. The boys 
themselves, however, were expected to have some 
concern in the matter, at least so far as their own 
doings went. It was a misdemeanor, and they all 
knew it, to drop bits of paper or throw anything 
else about in the yards or the corridors. Peter 
knew it, too; but he waited behind the others, 
stragglers and all, day after day, picking up stray 
Latin themes, corrected and done with, and record 
cards, and banana skins, all the way up the long 
stone steps, with what patience he could summon. 
What else could he do, with five little mouths 
to fill, and five pairs of restless feet always kick- 
ing through their stubby boots, and five pairs of 
little hands that could not work, oh, not this long 
while, in the brown house around on Hanover 
Street ? 

It had not occurred to Sidney before, and it was 
a difficult matter to remedy. But he managed it, 
some way, to Peter’s great surprise and satifaction, 
earning for himself meanwhile, though he did not 
know it then, the respect and gratitude of the 
whole Norris family. 

And there was Thad Farrard, who stuttered. 
Some of the boys took advantage of the fact in 
recitation, and would pass on the question before 
Thad himself could frame the answer. Without 

a thought, you see, of Thad’s own rights in the 
matter. Sidney changed this, too. 


Then that, however, is another story, and not © 
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ours at all. But a week or two later Mr. John 
Strong came slowly down Broad Street, looking, 
as he went, at the curbing newly laid at the pave- 
ment’s edge and around the curve into the avenue 
that crossed it. 

“That’s a good piece of work you've done 
here,” he said to a workman who was passing. 
The man touched his cap. 

“We think so, sir. And I’m glad it suits you.” 

“You haven’t been long about it, either. 
Weather was better, maybe. Did the high water 
bother you any ? And do the boys” — 

“Oh, they’re all right, sir.” The man did 
not wait for Mr. Strong to finish his question. 
“Hivery lad of ’em. But the tide, sir.— why, that 
would have carried it off, allalong here. ’I'was the 
boys saved it for us. They came up to my house 
at midnight one night to tell me about it. They’d 
been at the gym, you see, practising. _The pro- 
fessor was there, too. And they saw how the 
water had risen here, and the mischief it might do. 
We came right down and buttressed it,— our 
crew. ‘“T'would have gone without it. Oh, yes. 
You didn’t know about it? I thought maybe — 
One of ’em” — 

Some one accosted Mr. Strong just then,—a 
business friend, just leaving town, whose errand 
could not wait. So the workman moved on; and 
who “one of ’em” was, and what his relation to 
Mr. Strong might be, could not be told then, nor 
will we try to guess it. 

But “our company” will march in the proces- 
sion, with the C. C’s., “guard of honor,” just be- 
hind the governor’s carriage, on Independence 
Day. 


FOUR-LEAF CLOVER. 


I know a place where the sun is like gold, 
And the cherry blooms burst with snow, 
And down underneath is the loveliest nook, 

Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 


One leaf is for hope, and one is for faith, 
And one is for love, you know, 
And God put another in for luck; 
If you search, you will find where they grow. 


But you must have hope, and you must have faith, 
You must love and be strong — and so — 
If you work, if you wait, you will find the place 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 
Exria Hicerson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BOBBY’S SLING. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


OBBY was lying on the bank, thinking what 
to do next. He had used his sling against 
several cats and sent them in frantic haste 

beyond his reach, had brought down a robin witha 
well-directed shot, and had sent Tommy intg the 
house with a red spot on his face and a protesting 
howl. Besides that, he had driven a bluebird from 
its nest, broken a window, and ruffled the un- 
usually even temper of his big chum, Towser. 
Now he was wondering what he should do next, 
for it still lacked an hour of school time. 

He was a bad boy, you say? Well, perhaps 
circumstantial evidence indicated that; but his 
mother was in position to judge, and she did not 
think so. Was he not prompt in doing his chores, 
and cheerful and willing in accepting extra work? 
and did he not insist on helping her wash dishes 
and sweep and carry water? Sometimes she 
spoke severely of his “cruel sport”; but in her 
heart she substituted another word for it, thought- 
lessness. 

The sunlight lay warm upon the bank, and pres- 


ently he saw two bugs climbing a tiny slope that 
was bare of grass. We reached out for a pebble 
to throw; but none was within reach, and the 
game was not worth the exertion of rising. So 
he Jay there, and watched. 

He was not quite sure about the bugs, but 
thought they were the kind that papa told of, 
carrying such great weights. If so, they must be 
regular giants of strength; and this thought 
brought more interest into his eyes. 

One of them was lagging behind the other, and 
moving. with a slow, halting motion, as though 
partly disabled. Perhaps he had tried to lift a 
mountain, and the mountain had fallen on him and 
broken his leg. Bobby chuckled at the idea, and 
moved a little, so he could see better; for now 
the foremost bug had turned back to his com 
panion, with whom he appeared to be in earnest 
consultation. 

In changing his position, Bobby’s hand came in 
contact with a pebble; but he merely pushed it 
aside instead of picking it up to throw. He 
wanted to see what the bugs were going to do. 
And, then, a very curious thing happened. 

The bit of slope had become too steep for the 
disabled bug to climb; and his companion, as 
though appreciating the situation, seemed to be 
studying some way out of the difficulty. Pres- 
ently he moved to a position in front of his friend, 
and flattened himself as closely as possible to the 
ground. After a little hesitation the disabled bug 
climbed by slow and painful degrees upon his 
back, and was borne up the slope and into the 
grass. 

Bobby gave a low, expressive whistle, then lay 
back upon the grass, and gazed long and earnestly 
at a cloud that was floating overhead. At length 
he rose slowly, and did not even look at the grass 
where the bugs had disappeared. Down upon the 
lawn he could see a slight fluttering. It was the 
robin he had hurt, and he went down and caught 
the bird in spite of its dazed efforts to get away. 
He carried it into the house to his mother. 

“T shot it, mamma,” he said simply, but with 
an odd little note in his voice which made her look 
at him quickly. ‘“ Don’t you suppose we can fix it 
up again all right? I don’t think anything is 
broken. It’s only stunned.” 

She took the bird, and examined it critically. 

“Yes, I think we can bring it round .all right,” 
she said at length. ‘No bones seem to be broken. 
It is probably stunned. See, its eyes are begin- 
ning to look brighter already. What” — 

She did not finish the sentence. Instead she 
turned her back to Bobby, and appeared to be re- 
examining the bird. She had seen him open the 
stove, and drop his sling into the flames.. 


Let our object be our country, our whole coun- 
try, and nothing but our country. And by the 
blessing of God may that country itself become a 
vast and splendid monument, not of oppression 
and terror, but of wisdom, of peace, and of 
liberty, upon which the world may gaze with 
admiration forever. DaniEL WEBSTER. 


A MERRY THOUGHT. 


Ir all the little children dear 

Who are glad vacation days are here 

Should stand in a line with their books and slates, 

They’d reach across the United States; 

And then if they counted one, two, three, 

And laughed, what along, long laugh ’twould be! 
Anna M. Prarr. 


Few consider how much we are indebted to gor- 
ernment, because few can represent how wretched 
mankind would be without tt. 

ATTERBURY. 
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THE FATHERLAND. 


Wuenrz is the true man’s fatherland? 
Is it where he by chance is born? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 

In such scant borders to be spanned? 

Oh, yes! his fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven wide and free! 


Is it alone where freedom is, 

Where God is God, and man is man? 
Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul’s love of home than this? 

Oh, yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free! 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 
After a life more true and fair, 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland ! 


Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another, 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother, 

That spot of earth is thine and mine. 

There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 

His is a world-wide fatherland ! 


JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CUR'US FOURTH AT TILSON’S ° 
CORNERS. 


BY MILDRED NORMAN. 


“6 OOK a-here, Sammy Larkins; will you, 

1; if eee 

They were sitting in the hammock 
under the two big cherry-trees in the front yard, 
and kicking their feet through the tall green grass 
to keep the hammock going at a lively rate. They 
were plump and rosy, bright-eyed and well- 
favored children as you would wish to see; and 
they were twins. 

Wherever you saw Sam, you would be sure to 
see Sue; for she played ball and marbles and 
climbed trees “just like a boy,” as the proud Sam 
would tell you. To-night Sam and Sue were hold- 
ing a serious consultation. Sam looked greatly 
perturbed, and rubbed his ear hard, and looked in 
his hat and scuffed his feet. 

“Sue, we fellers were going to have just the 
jimdandiest time this Fourth. We've got it all 
planned.” 

“T know that,” said Sue. 
next year.” 

Sam sighed. “Next year is so far off.” 

“But, Sammy Sumner! you ought to be willing 
to do something hard. Just think of all the folks 
who were starving and freezing last winter, while 
we had heaps of wood and all the bread and butter 
we wanted.” 

“But it ain’t winter now; and nobody will freeze, 
at any rate. And giving up all our money to the 
fresh-air fund won’t feed anybody.” 

“Sammy Sumner, you wicked, selfish boy!” 
cried Sue, in greatindignation. ‘Here God has put 
you in the country where you can breathe nice air 
every day, and have lots of good things to eat all 
summer, and play all you have a mind to; and you 
ain’t willing to go without a little fun to help lots 
of other children to have a good time just one day! 
Sam Sumner, I’m ’stonished at you.” 

Sam looked sulky. 

“T guess, if you was to be put in a back alley in 
the city for just one day, you'd feel different. If 
you had to breathe bad air, with all kinds of bad 
smells in it, and eat stuff scraped out of waste 
buckets and the gutters— Don’t you remember 
how we held on to our noses when we walked over 


“You can keep it till 


WHAT IS THE GAME? 


to the station on our way to Aunt Clara’s, and how 
we saw the children scrabbling for the spoiled fruit 
that the man at the fruit-stand threw away? If 
you had to beg or to black shoes all the hot sum- 
mer long, and not a bit of summer to hear or eat 
or smell or see, I guess, Sammy Sumner, you'd 
think that boys that lived where it was all summer 
might help you get out for just one day, at any 
rate. I guess if it was awful hard times, and the 
fathers and mothers couldn’t spare anything to 
help along, and the fund didn’t have money 
enough to take many boys and girls out into the 
country, you would think—if you were the one 
that could not go—that some boys and girls that 
lived in the country might go without their Fourth 
money one year.” 

“There won’t be nothing to do,” said Sam, put- 
ting on his cap, as if his doom was sealed. 

Sue jumped up. “Yes there will! There’s 
horns left over from last year. And we can ring 
the bells and fix up and be ‘horribles,’ and march 
all around the corners, and down to the station to 
meet the children, ’cause we will have them come 
out that very day. We’ll go over to Mr. Gibson’s 


this very minute, and see if he will let us have his 
haycart, same’s as usual, to fetch ’em in; and 
pr’aps Miss Packard will let» me pick berries in 
her pasture, if it is hard times.” 

“Hold on, Sue. You don’t know whether the 
rest will chip in,” called Sam, hurrying after the 
receding figure. 

“Oh, I know they will, when we talk to ’em,” 
was the reply that came back to Sam. “Come 
on!” 

The next day Jeremiah Tilson, of Tilson’s Cor- 
ners, stood leaning over his counter, his fat face 
growing broader and redder, and his shrewd eyes 
twinkling, as he listened to Sam and Sue,—the 
“ Sumner twins,”— who had skipped in after school 
to ask a favor of him. Tilson’s was the only store 
at the corner. 

“§-o-o!” said Jeremiah, with his finger at the 
side of his nose; “ you want me to let you have the 
things at cost, do you? Well, seeing it’s you, and 
it’s a charity affair, I dunno but what I will. IfI 
could get all the money that’s owing me, I’d give it 
to you. 

“Yes, I guess I can pick up some old barrels and 
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boards and things for your bonfire. Pity the 
youngsters will not be here to see it. Too bad 
you ain’t going to have any celebration.” | 

“Oh! this 1s a celebration, only it’s different. 
We thought we’d have a different kind this year 
on account of the hard times,” said Sue. 


“Cur’us kind of a celebration,” muttered Jere-_ 


miah, as he watched the children skip up the 
road. 

Just as they reached the corner, he jumped over 
the counter and shouted after them: “Say, young- 
sters, p’r’aps I’ll be over to the grove that arter- 
noon. I made a speech one Independence Day 
when I was a boy. Mebbe I’ll come over and 
speak it.” 

“Oh, do! do!” cried the children in great glee; 
for Jeremiah was the wit of the Corners, and 
would make a lot of fun at the grove. 

Mrs. Sweetser, a city visitor at the “ Elms,” came 
into the store that morning for a bit of ribbon; 
and Jeremiah, who was of a very social turn, told 
about the.“ cur’us Fourth” the children were plan- 
ning. 

“ Bless their hearts!” said the lady. 
have a hand in this, too.” 
something to Jeremiah. 

On the morning of the Fourth everybody at the 
Corners turned out to see the fantastic procession 
that skipped through the streets. A jollier pro- 
cession never was seen. 

._ After the children had gone to the grove, the 
neighbors began to “drop in” at Mrs. Sumner’s, 
and great pans of fresh green pods were passed 
around. Such a shelling-bee as there was! How 
amazed the children would have been if they had 
seen it! 

Then there was a strong smell of lemon later 
on, and some mysterious work in the grove while 
the children were floating up the little river near 
by, in Mr. Gibson’s gundelow. 

When they returned, after loitering in the 
meadows gathering blossoms and berries, what 
did they see? 

A long table covered with a snowy cloth, and set 
with steaming dishes of peas, glasses of lemonade 
beside them, and heaps of sandwiches and potatoes, 
two big plates of fancy crackers, two of big puffy 
doughnuts, and in the centre of the table a big 
glass dish of blueberries. 

Such a surprise! Of course, you want to know 
how it all came there. The children’s money 
bought the potatoes and sandwiches, the city lady 
provided the peas and lemonade, the mothers fried 
the doughnuts, the fathers picked the berries, and 
Jeremiah donated the crackers. 

The plates of sandwiches were covered with tiny 
flags; and, when the children were helped, there 
was a flag standing up in each sandwich. 

Such clattering .and clapping of hands and 
dancing of feet until they were all seated, and 
then for a while they were too busy to talk 
much. 

Mrs. Sweetser was there, and she helped wait on 
the children as if they were all little princes and 
princesses. Jeremiah came over after dinner as 
he had promised, and made a real Fourth-of-July 
speech, full of fun and patriotism. The city chil- 
dren listened with wondering eyes and open 
mouths, and the elders and the town’s children ap- 
plauded. 

Then the most wonderful thing of all took 
place. Mrs. Sweetser stepped up on the little 
platform where Jeremiah had made his speech, 
and sang a song. The children never had heard 
anything like it. One little city girl cried because 
it was “so sweet.” A lively little fellow ran out 
and said, “ Do that some more, lady!” and a tiny 
tot crept close to the lady and whispered, “ Be you 
a nangel ?” 

So Mrs. Sweetser sang two more songs; and 


“TI must 
Then she whispered 


HAPSBURG CASTLE. 


then, if you will believe it, she kissed every one 
of the children on the cheek, and they looked after 
her with awe-struck and delighted faces. 

They were rather quiet for a few moments 
after this; and one of the young ladies who had 
been helping, told them a story,—a Fourth-of- 
July story. By the time the story was done they 
were ready for another frolic; and they swung in 
the rope swings and hammocks, and played games 
until it was time to go back to the city. They had 
a lunch of doughnuts and milk; and then away 
they went, tired and happy. 

That night, as soon as it was dark, the tar 
barrels were set blazing. After the children had 
tired of dancing and shouting around the bon- 
fire, they sat down on the hay-stacks in the field 
near by and talked over the day. They all agreed 
that it had been a “ jolly Fourth.” 

“Tts the cur’usest Fourth I ever seed,” said 
Jeremiah, the store-keeper. ‘But hang me, if I 
don’t think it’s a pretty slick kind of a Fourth 
arter all.” The children thought so, too. 


FREEDOM’S CALL. 


Lo! we answer! See, we come 
Quick at Freedom’s holy call. 
We come, we come, we come, we come, 
To do the glorious work of all; 
And hark! we raise from sea to sea 
The sacred watchword, Liberty! 


God is our guide! From field, from wave, 
From plough, from anvil, and from loom 

We come, our country’s rights to save 
And speak a tyrant faction’s doom. 

And hark! we raise from sea to sea 

The sacred watchword, Liberty! 


God is our guide! No swords we draw, 
We kindle not war’s battle-fires ; 
By union, justice, reason, law, 
We claim the birthright of our sires, 
We raise the watchword, Liberty, 
We will, we will, we will be free! 


ANONYMOUS. 
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A FOURTH OF JULY FETE AT 
HAPSBURG CASTLE. 


EAREST M.,— Hurrah! I have your wel- 
come letter, and my anxieties have taken 
wings and flown away; for now I know 

that you have received our cablegram, and “‘all’s 
well” with us both. 

I cannot get accustomed, however, to this pecu- 
liar and annoying state of receiving epistles 
nearly a dozen days after their being penned, and 
knowing you follow us on our first and wonderful 
trip over Europe always a like number of days 
“ behind the times! ” 

But now prepare your dear self for an astound- 
ing piece of good news about us and our good 
fortune! 

You remember Colonel R., who knew you, 
and whom we met in Paris, and who did so much 
for us there? 

Well, he arranged for us to arrive here on July 
3, and sent us as his “Fourth of July Greet- 
ing” to his old friend, now the United States 
minister to Switzerland! 

He lives in the beautiful and romantic Haps- 
burg Castle, built on the famous old ruins of the 
ancient Hapsburg Castle of William Tell’s time. 

The castle is on the high bank of Lake Lucerne, 
directly opposite the glorious old Rigi. 

The minister had issued the notice that “ the 
Americans at Lucerne are all cordially invited to 
the Fourth of July Celebrations at Hapsburg 
Castle on the lake.” 

He is immensely wealthy; and every year he 
entertains the Americans this way at an expense 
of over forty thousand dollars, they tell me! 

And all this trouble and expense is the outcome 
of his loyal generosity and genuine patriotism for 
dear old America! 

So about two hundred or more of us dressed 
up in our gayest for the coming celebration. 
P. and I wore some little silk American flags 
pinned on to our jackets. We carried no trunks 
you know. SoI wore my gray tailor suit, sure of 
a welcome and a splendid time, in spite of my 
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simple gown! We all went aboard the steamer 
sent especially for us from the castle; and at five 
o’clock sharp we steamed up the lake, a laughing, 
chatting, happy crowd. ~ 

On our way to the castle we passed by a lovely 
chateau, high up above us and near the lake’s 
edge, gleaming among the dense foliage. Just 
below it jutted out a large, flat rock, with a beauti- 
ful figure of Jesus standing on it. Very lifelike 
and impressive it seemed to me, with its arms ex- 
tended as if in benediction. It was of soft yellow 
stone, most beautifully carved, and stood out 
clearly from the rich green background of trees. 

And opposite us was the quaint white villa, sur- 
rounded by tall poplars, where the greatest master 
of all opera or modern music dramas once lived, — 
Wagner! Here he wrote his wonderful “Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnburg” and some of his 
great “ Tristan and Isolde.” 

And we passed quaint little villages nestling in 
the valleys along the lake, with the superb Rigi 
towering high above them. 

On the other side of the lake rose the bold and 
rugged old Pilatus; - and beyond we caught 
glimpses of soft white, glittering ranges of snow- 
capped peaks. 

You remember this marvellous scenery; and it 
must have awed you by its wonderful beauty, as it 
did us. 

Finally, we steamed around a curve, and the 
beautiful, romantic castle burst upon our delighted 
eyes. There it stood, towers, turrets, and all, of 
rough gray stone, ivy-covered, built high upon a 
mass of rocks, with smooth green terraces leading 
up to it from the lake. It was the first real castle 
I had ever seen (outside of my dreams). 

And what a festive scene it was! The entire 
castle was gayly trimmed with red, white, and blue 
bunting. Flags were flying, and hundreds of 
colored lanterns hung everywhere. The boat- 
house landing was also decorated lavishly; and, as 
we all landed, a big Swiss band struck up a march 
of Sousa’s. And how good it did sound, although 
we were nearly four thousand miles from dear old 
America! ; 

We all marched up the winding paths (with tree 
trunks hewn out for stairs), and above us hung 
many gay flags and lanterns. At night this path 
was a dream of beauty reflected in the lake. 

Up we climbed, like so many happy children, 
until we reached the entrance to the castle. At 
the gates of the terrace stood men arrayed in the 
garb of “ye feudal times,” armor, spears, doub- 
lets, helmets, and all. And inside the terrace hur- 
ried many more servants, but these were dressed 
with red, white, and blue vests, ties, even silk 
jackets; and by a huge punch-bowl stood a pretty 
maid arrayed as our Liberty! The open terrace 
and court-yard were roofed in and hung in bunting, 
flags, and lanterns. Gay rugs carpeted the gravel 
and grass floor, and little téte-a-téte tables were 
scattered thickly about. On each table was a 
menu with Hapsburg Castle on it, and two pretty 
shaded lamps; and knots of red, white, and blue 
ribbon were tied on each chair. I shall show you 
our knot of ribbon and menu on our return. 

And among the ivy-covered rocks of the castle 
were thrust little flower-covered candles and col- 
ored lights, which at, night made the whole scene 
like an Arabian Night’s dream. Below us we 
could see the lovely lake, all around us the glorious 
mountains; and yet inside this exquisite open-air 
pavilion beside the fine picturesque castle. It 
seemed like a Harvard Class Day spread —at Haps. 
burg Castle on the Lake Lucerne, Switzerland! In 
the centre stood the minister and his lovely wife 
and pretty young daughter, who received under 
a canopy of flags. 

The minister wore a red, white, and blue neck- 
tie, and knot of ribbons in his buttonhole. But 


his wife and daughter wore exquisite gowns of real 
point lace over light blue silk, with huge bunches 
of deep red roses pinned on their breasts. And 
big picture hats of white tulle they wore, trimmed 
with knots of light blue tulle, with big tulle bows 


* fastened under the chin, the lace-trimmed ends 


dropping to the ground. 

It was really a living picture. I had to pinch 
myself to make sure I was not dreaming. 

When our turn came to be presented, I gave them 
the message from Colonel R.; and most gracious 
and flattering was our reception and welcome, 
much to the surprise and envy of the other 
guests. 

Then we were seated at the little tables, and 
over eighty servapts flew around and heaped our 
plates with delicious goodies. It was a most 
lavish “spread.” And all the while a delightful 
little orchestra of gypsies, in their picturesque 
costumes and head-gear, played most enchantingly. 
We felt as if we had stepped into fairyland. 

Later on the lovely wife of the minister came 
over to our table, and graciously talked with us 
for some time; and then she invited us down 
especially to take tea with her at the castle the 
next day. 

If we weren’t simply delighted, and didn’t we 
go and have such a splendid visit and treat! But 
I’m going too fast,— about that later on. 

And then came the fireworks; and it was, in- 
deed, a most gorgeous display, and a very expen- 
sive one. There were huge set pieces of the 
Eagle and Stars and Stripes, the battleship 
“Maine,” and many others; and innumerable 
rockets, pin-wheels, “screamers,” red and green 
lights, and all the usual Fourth of July display,— 
enough to delight the heart of the most critical, 
and satisfy the utmost cravings of any child, big 
or little. 

The big pompous Swiss band played all the 
evening. At ten o’clock we sat down and ate 
again, 

We could still hear the band as we walked 
through the fairylike scene down the paths to the 
steamer below. 

And, as we steamed away down the lake, what a 
superb sight was the castle, outlined sharply 
against the trees by the many blazing red lights, 
and above it all, on the topmost tower, streamed 
out the American flag. 

It had truly been a most unusual and glorious 
Fourth of July. 


The next day, although cloudy out and chilly, 
we drove along the shore of the beautiful blue 
lake, in the queer Swiss victoria, with its crank 
brake that the big tow-headed driver used as we 
climbed up and down the steep rocky shore, along 
the winding drive. How eagerly we anticipated 
this visit to Hapsburg Castle! and it certainly 
eclipsed our anticipations, glowing as they were. 

We wound up to the ivy-covered, massive gate- 
way, rang the bell at the small lodge, the gates 
swung open, and we jumped eagerly out. There 
a pompous butler in full livery met us, received 
our cards, and led us up the winding staircase of 
the big central “round tower.” We were ushered 
into a reception-room, looking out over the lake to 
the Rigi. There we were welcomed by the sister 
of the minister’s wife, and seated ourselves beside 
a roaring fire, in a huge old fireplace; for it was 
chilly and cold, even in July, here in Switzer- 
land. 

“Madam is just returning from a party in her 
steam launch, up the lake, and will be here pres- 
ently. She expects you,” said the -pretty sister, 
with a charming smile. 

We then walked to the window to watch her 
arrival. P. and I looked out, feeling like a 
prince and princess in their castle, as we leaned 


over the narrow casement and watched the ser- 
vants below busily removing the remains of the 
celebration of the day before. : 

The sister was very entertaining; and the min- 
utes flew till we heard a sbrill whistle up the 
lake, and she exclaimed, “Ah! here she comes 
now!” : 

In a few moments the minister’s wife appeared, 
up the path, with some friends who were visiting 
her at the castle. When she saw us at the turret 
window, high above her, she laughed, and waved 
a welcome to us in a delightful way, and bade usa 
most cordial welcome. 

As she entered the room, she removed a huge 
black fox boa reaching to the ground, and soon 
made us feel at home, in her really charming 
cordial manner. She looked still lovelier in her 
black velvet hat with plumes (and dark blue gown 
handsomely trimmed, which fitted her fine figure 
to perfection) than she did the eve before in her 
exquisite “ creation” of a Paris gown. She seemed 
every inch the princess in her castle, entertain- 
ing her guests royally. 

We sat by the cheery fire, and drank our hot 
tea, and nibbled at some delicious foreign cakes 
and flowers of candy almost too pretty to eat. 
The daughter was suffering from a severe cold, 
caught the eve before. The guests were delight- 
ful, but I gave most of my attention to my charm- 
ing hostess. Her little daughter ran into the 
room, a pretty little child of about ten or twelve, 
and, of course, my small brother, I boasted about 
you to her at once, and won her attention by re- 
lating various pranks and stories of the little 
golden-haired youngster at my home, in good 
puritanical Boston. 

Then she left her daughters with her other 
guests, and most kindly took us all over her beau- 
tiful, picturesque castle, and the ruins outside, 
just behind it. 

I wish I had a magic pen that I might ade- 
quately describe the beautiful and varied interior 
of that castle. 

We passed through quite modern and very 
handsome drawing-rooms to the hallway and 
ancient dining hall with its enormous old-time 
fireplace and decorations. Armor, spears, flags, 
and coats-of-arms hung on the walls, and huge 
heads of game; and we saw old cabinets and cup- 
boards sunken deeply into the rough stone walls, 
filled with rare old china. Around the top of the 
entire room ran a frieze of rare old plates, blue, 
gold, and red, and flowered with odd designs. 
Beyond this noble hall and dining-room opened a 
little breakfast room built all of glass, filled with 
potted palms and rich flowers and it jutted out 
right over the lake. Think of eating in such a 
room, with that marvellous scenery on all sides, 
and the Rigi towering right apposite. 

From this room we stepped right out on to 
the upper terrace of the castle, running around 
the court-yard, the length of the castle front, and 
facing the lake. 

It was carpeted, and wicker chairs and tables, 
flowers, ferns, and palms were all around; and an 
awning was spread overhead. It was a perfect 
bower, high up in the air. 

And little bridges connected the different towers 
and stories, and ivy mantled the walls and towers, 
and hung from the quaint bridges, all over the 
lovely castle. 

Hapsburg Castle was built one hundred years 
ago, and the old ruins rising right behind it are 
nearly five hundred years old. 

We could see them plainly, as we climbed up 
the turret tower, by the winding staircase, with 
red velvet rope to hold on by running along the 
gray stone walls. 

And then she led us through the minister’s fine 
suite of rooms: one was a very comfortable 


modern “den.” His chamber was very large and 
handsome; and over his bed was a fine golden eagle 
holding two American flags, draped over the bed 
as acanopy. A small dressing-room opened out 
of this chamber, filled with athletic-looking box- 
ing gloves, guns, fencing swords, etc., hung on 
the walls in picturesque disorder. 

Then we came to her beautiful rooms,—a 
marble bath-room, two small dressing-rooms, one 
hung in nile green silk, the other in pink; and her 
bedroom was hung in rich warm red silk and 
white lace, and filled with handsome solid mahog- 
any furniture inlaid with pearl, and gorgeously 
gilded. Silver glittered on the little dressing 
tables, soft fur rugs covered the floors, and every- 
where were glimpses of exquisite statues, pictures, 
palms, and rare ornaments, arranged so tastefully. 
It was, indeed, fitted up royally—as befitted a 
castle. 

To think of being able to be so rarely fortunate 
as to live in, and own a truly real castle, so 
beautiful, old, and romantic, and containing all 
the modern comforts and luxuries! 

Then we passed down another tower, so quaint 
and romantic, to the lovely old ruins outside, all 
carpeted now with soft moss and draped with dark 
greenivy. Only two towers with the old gateway 
and windows and quaint doors remain of the 
ancient castle, which had once stood so proudly 
on this very spot, so famous in the history of 
Switzerland. - 

And the old wall we walked around (nearly all 
of it still stands), with its odd turrets and loop- 
holes running along the top, and the moss-covered 
driveway. We sat there, in this lovely, cool, 
green retreat among the ruins, and drank in all 
the beauty of that exquisite scenery, and dreamed 
of all the scenes once enacted on this romantic 
and famous old spot. 

We returned by a secret path to a little iron 
door, nearly concealed by the hanging ivy, and 
entered the castle again, unwilling to tear our- 
selves away from the enchanting scene. We 
found it hard to believe we really were living in 
the nineteenth century. And, when we finally did 
tear ourselves away, we found it equally difficult 
to thank sufficiently our lovely, gracious hostess 
for the “red-letter ” day she had so kindly given 
us at her magnificent home at Hapsburg Castle. 

Epiru Noyres Porter. 


CRADLE SONG. 


Wuar does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day? 
Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Mother, let me fly away. 
Birdie, rest a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger. 
So she rests a little longer, 
Then she flies away. 


What does little baby say, 
In her bed at peep of day? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 
Let me rise and fly away. 
Baby, sleep a little longer, 
Till the little limbs are stronger. 
If she sleeps a little longer, 
Baby, too, shall fly away. 
’ ALFRED TENNYSON. 


A man's nature runs etther to herbs or weeds : 
therefore let him seasonably water the one and 
destroy the other. Bacon. 


Tam aman of peace. God knows how I love 
peace ; but I hope I shall never be such a coward as 
to mistake oppression for peace. Kossutu. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
PENELOPE MAUD. 


(Part IT.) 


BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS BLANCHARD. 


ENELOPE MAUD had been invited to take 
two o'clock dinner with the high school 
principal and his wife, with whom she was 

a great favorite. 

“She is such a funny dear. 
newest,” said Mrs. Coleman. 
just come in from school. 

“Ruthie was putting food in the refrigerator. 
These two weeks of Indian summer weather have 
made us all call in the ice-man again! 

““What do you put butter and milk in there for, 
Ruthie?’ asked Penelope Maud. ‘To keep them 
nice and fresh, my dear,’ said sister. 

“This morning Ruth pulled out from that ice 
chest two stuffed brownies, a copy of Red Riding 
Hood, and Penelope Maud’s best doll. ‘ What are 
these in here for, Penelope Maud?’ she questioned, 
so astonished. ‘Zo keep them nice and f’esh!” 
said Mistress Penelope Maud in, oh, her sweetest 
manner!” 

“O Penelope Maud, my own Penelope Maud!” 
sang the master, tossing her high in air. 

“ Phil’s own Penelope Maud,” the small maid 
primly corrected. Relenting, she snuggled up to 
her friend, and queried: “Do you like roast 
chicken? Ido.” 

Penelope Maud was enjoying roast chicken to 
her appetite’s content, when Jenkinson, the school 
janitor, much excited, was shown into the room. 

“T came immediately, sir,” he began. “ Sorry 
to interrupt your dinner, but I felt this business 
was important.” 

“Important meddling, probably!” Mr. Coleman 
said to himself. 


Let me tell you the 
Her husband had 


“This ring,— I found it back of a faucet in a 
basement sink I was cleaning. It must belong, 
I think ” — 


“That’s Phil’s,” said Penelope Maud, tranquilly. 

“Oh, Penelope Maud!” protested Mrs. Cole- 
man. 

“’Course ’tis. It’s gota Ponit. Phil is going 
to give it to me when I’ve been polite ten thousand 
times. Ive been two times! /P stands for Pen- 
elope Maud and Polite. Phil said so.” 

Mr. Coleman looked grave. “You leave the 
ring with me, Mr. Jenkinson, and say nothing. I 
will investigate this.” 

For a few moments after the janitor went, Mr. 
Coleman sat silent. Then he broke out, forget- 
ting Penelope Maud. “I won’t believe that Phil 
Hallowell opened those faucets that flooded that 
basement! ” 

“’Course he didn’t,” said Penelope Maud, sur- 
prised, “’cause twas me.” 

Her two friends looked at her, startled. 

“?’Twas my kitty. The door was open, and she 
went in and I went in, too, though I told her they 
didn’t say A. B. C.’s in that buildin’. An’ she went 
downstairs, and I went, too; an’ she went in the 
coal bin, an’ I went, too; an’ she got all black, aw’ 
— an’— an’ —I did, too!” 


Mr. Coleman met his wife’s glance. They burst 
out laughing. 
“J put her in the sink to wash her. We've got 


faucets like them. I made the hot water come on 
her, an’—an’—she jumped an’ I jumped, too. 
An’ I caught her an’ put her in again; an’ she kept 
jumpin’ — an’ I kep’ jumpin’ — and she runned up- 
stairs, an’ —I runned, too.” 

“And left all those faucets you'd tried open? 
I see it now, Penelope Maud, Penelope Maud! 
But why didn’t you tell us at once, my dear ? ” 

“Didn’t want to!” Penelope Maud asserted, 
undisturbed by any sense of responsibility. 
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It was Phil’s “evening out” from the Bartletts’. 
Penelope Maud sat in Herkomer’s lap, watching 
Phil, at the kitchen table, mixing dough for the 
Hallowell’s morning rolls. 

“TI can’t stand this any longer, Phil,” Herkomer 
burst forth. ‘I’m going to tell Mr. Coleman to- 
morrow that I know I’m responsible for two 
faucets being open, though I don’t understand 
about those others.” 

“Right, my boy,” responded Phil, cheerfully. 
“ And now you've braced up to the honorable, Ill 
tell you what I’ll do. I have fifty dollars of my 
own saved up, and you are welcome to the use 
thereof. If you’ve a mind to duff right in, you 
can pay me back by the end of the year. The 
damages can’t exceed fifty.” 

“But suppose something happens,” Herkomer 
remonstrated. 

“Tl take the chance,” said Phil, with true 
Hallowell philosophy. 

“Phil, you are a brick, and you've lifted a 
weight from my mind,” Herkomer cried. “It did 
worry me to saddle that bill, just now, on father. 
I’m done with that sort of prank from this out. 
I’m going to buckle right down to business.” 

Penelope Maud watched them both with sleepy 
eyes. 

There was undertalk the next morning among 
various groups about the master’s room in the 
high school. Glances were thrown at Phil cram- 
ming away at his desk. The janitor had plainly 
not respected Mr. Coleman’s request for silence 
about the ring. 

At ten o’clock Penelope Maud walked confi- 
dently into the room. How she had opened the 
heavy outside door and found her way through the 
corridors, only Penelope Maud knew. There 
were few exigencies to which she was not equal. 

She aimed straight for Herkomer on one of the 
front recitation seats. 

“Have you told him, yet?” she questioned. 
“ 7 did, an’ I thinks you better. If he wrinkles up 
that cunnin’ little wart under his cross eye, he 
won't be mad one teenty bit, Mr. Coleman won’t.” 

Every one shouted. Herkomer turned red, 
then, grasping the situation, stepped forward and 
manfully told his story. 

Behind his glasses, Mr. Coleman 
the cunnin’ little wart.” 

“So we have two culprits,” he said pleasantly. 
“ Master Herkomer, Miss Penelope Maud will wish 
me to explain that she shares responsibility for 
damages with yourself.” 

The school fairly roared over Penelope Maud's 
sorry tale of her kitty. Penelope Maud beamed 
benignly on them all. 

Phil was on his feet. “Mr. Coleman, we—I 
—will settle for all the harm Penelope Maud may 
have done,” he declared proudly. 

“That is all right, my boy,” Mr. Coleman re- 
plied. “I didn’t mean ” — 

What he didn’t mean he left untold, smiling 
quietly to himself. 

“Master Herkomer, I will have a personal inter- 
view with you at intermission.” 

Phil took Penelope Maud home at noon. He 
was very gentle with her. It made him sober to 
think how much hard-earned capital must go to 
make good her fault. 

“But she didn’t know. 
told Ruthie, who cried over the mishap. 
equal to making it good somehow.” 

“How about your ring, Phil?” the boys asked 
after school. This was the first Phil or Herkomer 
had heard about that episode. 

“Do you mean to say, boys, that you suspected 
Phil Hallowell? You ought to know he isn’t up 
to tricks of that kind. He is too everlastingly 
busy. It’s idle hands like mine that work that 
sort of mischief.” 


‘wrinkled up 


She didn’t mean it,” he 
7m 
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He told them of Phil’s generous offer to himself. 

“Earned every cent pegging away while the rest 
of us were recreating! And willing to risk it all 
on a slippery chap like myself, just because he 
happens to like me and fancied I was in a tight 
box! There is nothing small about Phil Hallo- 
well. He’s the stuff!” 

“T suppose I took the ring off when I was wash- 
ing my hands and forgot it,” explained the bewil- 
dered Phil. ‘“ Funny I hadn’t missed it!” 

Penelope Maud -was sent to Mr. Talbot’s store 
that afternoon for a spool of cotton. She looked 
so dainty and sweet, freshly washed and dressed by 
Ruthie, mortified at the morning escapade, that 
even the peaked-nosed man’s heart relented. 

“ After all, children will be children,” he thought. 
“And Hallowell’s had a hard time, and he has a 
mighty plucky family.” So he walked back with 
Penelope Maud, stopping at Mrs. Bartlett’s to tell 
Phil he could have that place in the store if he 
wished it. - 

“Sorry,” laughed Phil, “but I’m under six 
months’ engagement here. Can’t go back on one’s 
word, you know, Mr. Talbot. Thank you for the 
offer, sir; and, if you would consider Herkomer, I’d 
think it very kind. Herkomer would suityou. He 
is smart, and he has style.” 

Mr. Chandler couldn’t live long neighbor to a 
certain little brown-curled maiden, seeing her 
chubby face bob in and out the Bartlett gate many 
times daily, hearing her funny speeches, and 
learning of her queer doings, without in time fol- 
lowing the rest in becoming Lady Penelope Maud’s 
devoted slave. 

Phil, too, grew in his estimation. If Penelope 
Maud was the undoing of her doting brother, in 
the beginning, it looks as if she would be his re- 
newing, at the end. It was she who showed Mr. 
Chandler all Phil’s “ pretty pickchers.” 

“You don’t mean to say these are the work of 
that cooking son of yours, Hallowell? And you 
are going to make a drawing-teacher of him? Let 
me tell you, he is going to make an Artist of him- 
self.” 

“And he pronounced that Artist with the big- 
gest sort of capitals,” rippled Dorice, in telling 
Phil. 

It was a red-letter night for the whole Hallowell 
family. Dorice’s gayety was the outcome of a 
slight increase in her salary. On the strength of 
it, Ruth rejoiced in a new book. 

Angela, too, was happy. There was prospect, 
at last, of her getting the school grade to which 
she had long aspired. 

Little Penelope Maud beamed in the atmosphere 
of good cheer the telling of these things created; 
but what she understood and enjoyed best came 
after,— that wonderful surprise party given her 
by Herkomer and the other high-school boys. 

Such cakes and candies and toys to make 
Penelope Maud madly happy for days to come! 

Just before they said good-by, Herkomer 
. presented her with a sealed envelope marked, 
“For Penelope Maud’s Damages.” It contained 
a fifty-dollar bill. 

“We earned it honestly by the sweat of our 
brows!” Herkomer declared. ‘“ We’ve each had 
a hand in it. And you can’t object, Phil, my 
boy; for ’tis to dear Penelope Maud’s sweet self 
we give it.” 

But Phil was too wildly elate at Mr. Chandler’s 
praise and all it promised to object to anything. 

“You shall be paid back, you shall be paid 
back, sweetbeart,” he whispered, lovingly, to wee 
sister. ; 

Mr. Coleman gives voice to what every one feels 
in saying, “There is a most happy future in store 
for ‘ Phil’s own Penelope Maud!’” 


The End. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


ONcE more at the end. Another volume is 
finished. We lay down the editorial pen and 
scissors with a feeling of gratitude to contribu- 
tors, readers, printers,—yea, all. In some 
respects the past year has been more satisfactory 
than ever. 

Teachers have shown interest. 

Parents have used the paper more in homes. 

The subscription list has gone up to its highest 
so far. 

Many pleasant words of praise have come to us. 

We hope to do better next year. 

Hearty thanks to the young people who have 
filled the Letter-Box with good material. Some 
letters and puzzles are left over for the opening 
number of the next volume. Every Other 
Sunday sends summer greetings to all its friends, 
young and old, with best wishes for vacation 
pleasures. 

The Editor hopes to play a little during the hot 
weather. What does he prefer by way of sport? 
Oh, ’most anything that takes one out into field 
and wood, on stream or ocean. He will tell you 
in September what took place. 

To Teachers: Do not let the summer spoil you 
for Sunday-School duties. Do not think of 
resigning when you return from vacation. 

To Pupils: Keep in touch with Sunday-School 
thought and affairs. Bring back for opening 
something to share of zeal, information, and en- 
couragement. 

This is a patriotic number. It falls near the 
Fourth of July. Let us know why we love our 
country, why we are proud to live in America. 
Because people are free. Because we are trying 
to make all people happy. Because we believe in 
justice, brotherhood, and progress. 


THe Wit anp Wispom or Jrsus. A very 
handsome volume, containing some very striking 
passages. The author, Mr. George Wright 
Buckley, approaches the teachings of Jesus ina 
new fashion. The methods which he employs 
will undoubtedly deeply interest many who are 
not accustomed to read the New Testament with 
avidity. Professor Moulton has helped on a 
progressive interest in the Bible by his literary 
treatment of its contents. Mr. Buckley goes still 
farther, and rearranges the material on a deeper 
similar plan. Thatis to say, this volume treats 
the sayings of Jesus on the plane of a high liter- 
ary standard. Yet the religious and spiritual 
applications are not wanting. Such a treatment, 
of course, is not without startling effects on the 
traditional reader; but the result may be bene- 
ficial. 

[The James 
Cloth covers. 


H. West Boston. 


213 pages. 


LETTER-BOX. 


WILLIMANTIC, Conn. 

Dear Editor,— This is the first time I have sent any 
answer to the puzzles in Every Other Sunday, although 
I have often thought I would. I think it is a very nice 
paper, and like to read the stories. I am nine years 
old, and have been to the Unitarian Sunday School for 
five years. I have a very nice teacher. 

Sincerely yours, 


Company, 
Price $1.] 


EVELYN ASHER. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Dear Editor,— TI am a little girl who goes to the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School in Washington. We get your 
paper every other Sunday, and I enjoy reading it 
greatly. I have been trying to solve Enigma XXI., 
and for the answer I got Queen Victoria. Hoping this 
is right, remain, Yours truly, 
‘ MARGUERITE BROWN. 


, WINTHROP. 
Dear Editor,—I live in Winthrop, and I go to the 
Unitarian church, I enjoy it very much, and I like 
the Every Other Sunday. I am twelve years old, and 
I have two sisters. We have two kittens and three 
large cats. Iam, Very respectfully, ; 
MILDRED Youne. 


Barre, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I take the Every Other Sunday, and 
like it very much. I go to the grammar school with 
twenty-nine other children. My teacher is Miss Co- 
burn. Hoping to see my enigma in your paper, I will 
close. Respectfully, 
NETTIE AMSDEN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 20. 


Enigma XXIII.— William Cullen Bryant. 
CHARADE XXI.— Hammock (ham-mock). 
ConuNDRUM XXY.— A pillow. 
ConunpDRuM XXVI.— The letter I. 


TwIsteD RIVERS. 


1. Yukon. 6. Amazon. 

2. Colorado. 7. Rio Grande. 
3. Columbia. 8. Dnieper. 

4. Euphrates. 9. Connecticut. 
5. Danube. 10. Kennebec. 


A TREE STORY. 


Last night a little boy, whose name is Will Owen, 
gave an old-fashioned party to his playmates. They 
all came, dressed very spruce and neat in their best 
clothes; and all had to be provided with big aprons, 
for it was a candy pull. They made some delicious 
maple sugar candy, and cracked butiernuts and wal- 
nuts and roasted chestnuts. They also had corn to 
pop. ~ Larry Wood, one of the guests, turned the corn- 
popper right into the ashes. ; 

“Do not pine for that,’’ said one of the girls, jok- 
ingly. ‘They were all old maids, anyhow.” 

They played an animal game in which one boy 
croaked just like a frog. They played another game in 
which this question was asked,— 

‘© What kind of pie do you like, Will?” 

‘¢ O, custard,’’ he replied. 

The parlor was decorated with a beautiful arch of jir 
and hemlock boughs. 

Se/ma played on the piano, and they all had a very 
good time. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 21. 


Enigma XXIV.— Washington. 
Enigma XXV.— Henry W. Longfellow. 
Eniema XX VI.— Alice of Old Vincennes. 


ANAGRAM. 


Act uprightly, and despisecalumny. Dirt may stick 
to a mud wall, but not to polished marble. 


TWISTED FRUvIT. 


Peach. Orange. 
Pear. Plum. 
Apple. Grape. 
Cherries. Banana. 


Marion C. Greenhood, Margaret Badger, Evelyn 
Asher, W. F. Temple, Robert S. Doust, and Marguerite 
Brown have sent correct solutions to puzzles in the 
Letter-Box. 
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